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{Taddeo Gaddj (1) and Andrea Oreagna (2), with a view of the Campo Santo." 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. VII. 


GIOTTO AND HIS SCHOLARS—THE CAMPO SANTO. 
(Continued from p. 133.) 


Tux scholars and imitators of Giotto, who adopted the 
new method (7/ nuovo metodo), as it was then called, 
and who collectively are distinguished as the ‘ Scuola 
Giottesca,’ may be divided into two classes :—1. Those 
who were merely his assistants and imitators, who 
confined themselves to the reproduction of the models 
left by their master. 2. Those who, gifted with ori- 
ginal genius, followed his example rather than his in- 
structious, pursued the path 
introduced better methods of study? more correct 
design, and carried on in various departments the 
advance of art into the succeeding century. 
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he had opened to them, | 





Of the first it is not necessary to speak. Among 
the men of great and original genius who immediately 
succeeded Giotto, TrHrEx must be especially men- 
tioned for the importance of the works they have left, 
and for the influence they exercised on those who came 
after them. These were Andrea Orcagna, Simone’ 
Memmi, and Taddeo Gaddi. 

The first of these, Andrea Cioni, commonly called 
Andrea Orcagna, did not study under Giotto, but owed 
much indirectly to that vivifying influence which he 
breathed through art. Andrea was the son of a gold- 
smith at Florence. The goldsmiths of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were in general excellent de- 
signers and not unfrequently became painters, as in 
the instances of Francia, Verrocelico, Andrea del 
Sarto, &c. Andrea apparently learned design under 
the tuition of his faiher. Rosini places his birth 
previous to the year 1310: in the year 1332 he had 
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already acquired so much celebrity, that he was called 
upon to continue the decoration of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa. 

This seems the proper place to give a more detailed 
account of one of the most extraordinary and interest- 
ing monuments of the middle ages. The Campo 
Santo of Pisa, like the cathedral at Assisi, was an 
arena in which the best artists of the time were sum- 
moned to try their powers; but the influence of the 
frescoes in the Campo Santo on the progress and deve- 
lopment of art was yet more direct and important than 
that of the paintings in the church of Assisi. 

The Campo Santo, or the “ Holy Field,” once a 
cemetery, though no longer used as such, is an open 
epoce of about four hundred feet in length and one 
hundred and eighteen feet in breadth, enclosed with 
high walls, and an arcade, something like the cloisters 
of a monastery or cathedral, running all round it. On 
the east side is a large chapel, and on the north two 
smaller chapels, where prayers and masses dre cele- 
brated for the repose of the dead. The open space 
was filled with earth brought from the Holy Land by 
the merchant-ships of Pisa, which traded to the Levant 
in the days of its commercial splendour. This open 
space, once sown with graves, is now covered with 
green turf. At the four corners are four tall cypress- 
trees, their dark, monumental, spiral forms contrasting 
with a little lowly cross in the centre, round which ivy 
or some other creeping plant has wound a luxuriant 
bower. The beautiful Gothic arcade was designed 
and built about 1283 by Giovanni Pisano, the son of 
the great Nicola Pisano already mentioned. This 
arcade, on the side next the burial-ground, is pierced 
by on windows of elegant tracery divided from 
each other by slender pilasters ; upwards of six hundred 
sepulchral monuments of the nobles and citizens of 
Pisa are ranged along the marble pavements, and 
mingled with them are some antique remains of great 
beauty, which the Pisans in former times brought from 
the Greek Isles. Here also is seen the famous sar- 
cophagus which first inspired the genius of Nicola 
Pisano, and in which had been deposited the body of 
Beatrix, mother of the famous countess, Matilda.* 
The walls opposite to the windows were painted in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with scriptural sub- 
jects. Most of these are half ruined by time, neglect, 
and damp; some only present fragments; here an 
arm—there a head ; and the best preserved are faded, 
discoloured, ghastly in appearance, and solemn in sub- 
ject. ‘The whole aspect PT this singular place, particu- 
larly to those who wander through its long arcades at 
the close of day, when the figures on the pictured 
walls look dim and spectral through the gloom, and 
the cypresses assume a blacker hue, and all the associa- 
tions connected with its sacred purpose and its history 
rise upon the fancy, has in its silence and solitude, 
and religious destination, something inexpressibly 
strange, dreamy, solemn, almost awful. 
broad glare of noonday, the place and the pictures 


lose something of their power over the fancy, and that | 


which last night haunted us as a vision, to-day we ex- 
amine, study, criticise. 

The building of the Campo Santo was scarcely 
finished when the best painters of the time were sum- 
moned to paint the walls all round the interior with 
appropriate subjects. This was a work of many years : 
it was indeed continued at intervals through two cen- 
turies ; and thus we have a series of illustrations of the 
poogtess of art during its first devélopment, of the re- 

igious influences of the age, and even of the habits and 


manners of the people, which are faithfully exhibited 


in some of these most extraordinary compositions. 
Those first executed, in the large chapel and on the 
* See Essay II., No. 698. 
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walls of tbe cloisters, at the end of the thirteenth and in 
the very beginning of the fourteenth —— have 
perished wholly: the earliest in date which still exist 
represent the Passion of our Saviour in a rude but 
solemn style. We find here the accompaniments usual 
in this subject from the earliest time, and which, from 
their perpetual repetition down to a late period, 
appear to be traditional; the lamenting angels, the 
sorrowing women, the Virgin fainting at the foot of 
the cross. Two angels at the head of the repentant 
thief prepare to carry his soul into Paradise; two 
demons perched on the cross of the reprobate thief are 
ready to seize his spirit the moment it is released, and 
bear it to the regions below. This fresco and another 
have been traditionally attributed to the Buffulmacco 
of facetious memory, already mentioned; but this is 
now supposed to be an error. 

A series of subjects from the Bodk of Job was 

ainted by Giotto; of these only fragments remain. 

hen followed ANDREA OrcaGna; and the subjects 
selected by him were such as harmonized peculiarly 
with the destination of these sacred precincts: they 
were to represent in four great compartments what 
the Italians call ‘ J quattro novissimi,’ i.e. the four last 
or latest things—Death, Judgment, Hell or Purgatory, 
and Paradise ; but only three were completed. 

The first is styled the Triumph of Death (17 Trionfo 
della Morte). It is full of poetry, and abounding in 
ideas then new in pictorial art. On the right is a 
festive company of ladies and cavaliers, who by their 
falcons and dogs appear to be returned from the 
chase. They are seated under orange-trees, and 
splendidly attired; rich carpets are spread at their 
feet. A troubadour and singing-girl amuse them 
with flattering songs; Cupids flutter around them 
and wave their torches. All the pleasures of sense 
and joys of earth are here united. On the left 
Death approaches with rapid flight—a fearful-looking 
woman with wild streaming hair, claws instead of 
nails, large bats’ wings, and indestructible wire- 
woven drapery. She swings a scythe in her hand, 
and is on the point cf mowing down the joys of the 
company, (This female impersonation of Death is 
su posed to be borrowed from Petrarch, whose 
‘Trionfo della Morte’ was written about this time.) 
A host of corpses closely pressed together lie at her 
feet ; by their insignia they are almost al] to be recog- 
nised as tbe former rulers of the world, kings, queens, 
cardinals, bishops, princes, warriors, &c. Their souls 
rise out of them in the form of new-born infants; 
angels and demons are ready to reccive them: the 
souls of the pious fold their hands in prayer; those of 
the condemned shrink back in horror. The angels 
are peculiarly yet happily conceived, with bird-like 
forms and variegated plumage; the devils have the 
semblance of beasts of prey or of disgusting reptiles. 
They fight with each other: on the right the angels 
ascend to heaven with those they have saved; while 
the demons drag their prey to a fiery mountain, 
visible on the left, and hurl the souls down into the 
flames. Next to these corpses is a crowd of beggars 
and crippies, who with outstretched arms cal] upon 
Death to end their sorrows; but she heeds not their 
prayer, and has already passed them in her flight. A 
rock separates this scene from another, in which is 
represented a second hunting-party descending the 
mountain bya hollow path: here again are richly- 
attired princes and dames on horses splendidly capa- 
risoned, and a train of hunters with falcons and dogs. 
The path has led them to three open sepulchres in the 
left corner of the picture; in them lie the bodies of 
three princes, in different stages of decay. Close by, 
in extreme old age and supported on crutches, stands 
a monk, St. Macarius, who, turning to the princes, 
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points down to this bitter ‘ Memento mori.’ They look 
vn apparently with indifference, and one of them holds 
his nose, as if incommoded by the horrible stench. One 
queenly lady alone, deeply moved, rests her head on her 
hand, her countenance full of a-pensive sorrow. On 
the mountain heights are several hermits, who, in con- 
trast to the followers of the joys of the world, have 
attained in a life of contemplation and abstinence to a 
state of tranquil blessedness. One of them milks a doe, 
squirrels are sporting round him; another sits and 
reads, and a third looks down into the valley, where 
the remains of the mighty are mouldering away. There 
is a tradition that among the personages in these pic- 
tures are many portraits of the artist's contemporaries. 
[To be continued.} 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. V. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


On the 3rd of September the Queen went on foot 
with all her retinue to St. Mary’s Church to hear dis- 
utations in natural and moral philosophy, which 
asted from four o’clock till six, with which she was 
much pleased, exclaiming, “ Excellent, O excellent!” 
On the following morning there were more disputa- 
tions in the hall of Merton College, which she also at- 
tended: she then dined at Christ Church, and again 
attended disputations in St. Mary’s Hall in the civil 
law, for “ about four hours,” previous to her witness- 
ing the play already spoken of. She must have been 
an admirable listener. 

The 5th, Thursday, was again occupied by disputa- 
tions in St. Mary’s Church, when several of the ex- 
hibitors were omitted “ for want of time,” and at’ six 
o’clock the Queen concluded the act, “to the very 
great delight and rejoicing of many hundred then 
present,” with a speech in Latin. She then supped, 
and repaired to Christ Church Hall to witness the 
performance of the Latin tragedy of ‘ Progne,’ by Dr. 
James Calfhill, for which she gave him thanks, “ but 
it did not take half so well as the much-admired play 
of ‘ Paleemon and Arcyte."” On the following day the 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on many of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of her retinue, which was 
followed by a Latin sermon in the Cathedral, at which 
the Queen was not present, “ being much wearied.” 
The Vice-chancellor and proctors afterwards presented 
her, in the name of the University, with “ six pairs of 
very fine gloves; and to divers noblemen and officers 
of the Queen’s family some two, some one pair, very 
thankfully accepted.” After another oration she de- 
parted with her retinue by Carfax to East Gate, 
attended by the officials of the University and city, the 
scholars and others sianding in order, while the walls 
were “ hung with innumerable sheets of verses, be- 
moaning the Queen’s departure, as did the counte- 
nances of the laity (especially those of female sex) that 
then beheld her.” On reaching the boundary of the 
University jurisdiction at Shotover, an “ eloquent 
oration ” was delivered, to which she answered, turn- 
ing her face towards Oxford, “ Farewell, the worthy 
University of Oxford; farewell, my good subjects 
there ; farewell my dear scholars, and pray God pros- 
per your studies ; farewell—farewell.” 

Notwithstanding her apparent affability and ex- 
pressed satisfaction, there were many things in Oxford 
that displeased ; and among the earliest of her acts on 
her return to London were the issuing of orders for 
the defacing and melting down of “ plate remaining 
in superstitious fashion,” and the transmission to Lam- 
beth of certain “superstitious books,” among which 
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are enumerated mass-books, invitatories, psaliers, a 
‘‘ great prick-song book of parchment,’ and others on 
vellum and on paper. She stopped on her return at 
tycott, and in the course of the year visited Dr. 
Heath, the deprived Archbishop of York, at Cobham. 

In 1592, Lord Buckhurst being Chancellor, Queen 
Elizabeth visited Oxford a second time, on Friday the 
22nd of September, remaining till the 28th, when the 
reception and entertainments were so entirely of the 
same character as to render a repetition needless. But 
the Queen does not appear to have been so patient an 
auditor on this occasion as on the previous one. 
During the oration of the Bishop of Hereford, in one 
of the disputations, “ Whether it be lawful to dissemble 
in the cause of religion?” “ the Queen, being some- 
what weary of it, sent twice to him to cut it short, 
because herself intended to make a public speech that 
evening ; but he would not, or, as some told her, could 
not put himself out of a set methodical speech for 
fear he should have marred all, or else confounded his 
memory. Wherefore, seeing it was.so, she forbeared 
her speech at that time, and more privately the next 
morning sending for the heads of houses and other 
persons, spake to them her mind in the Latin tongue 
And among others there present, she schooled Dr. 
John Reynolds for his obstinate preciseness, willing 
him to follow her laws, and not run before them.” 
While in the midst of her speech, she noticed the old 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, who was lame, standing, 
when she stopped, and would not proceed till a stool 
was procured for him, and then “ fell to it again as if 
there had been no interruption.” This, it was said, was 
done as a satire on the bishop, “‘ who durst not adven- 
ture to do a less matter the day before ;” of another of 
the speakers she remarked—* He had been already too 
long ;” and several were cut short by the Proctors. On 
Sunday evening she attended the representation in 
Christ Church Hall of a comedy called ‘ Bellum Gram- 
maticales ;’ and on Tuesday of another called ‘ Rivales ;’ 
of the nature of which we are told nothing, except 
that her Majesty heard them “ most graciously and 
with great patience.” A representation of the interior 
of Christ Church Hall has already been given in 
No. 182, together with several of the other buildings 
and objects of interest in Oxford in that number and 
No. 165. She was again accompanied on her depar- 
ture to Shotover, and again “ looking wistfully toward 
Oxford, said to this effect in the Latin tongue: ‘ Fare- 
well, farewell, dear Oxford, God bless thee, and in- 
crease thy sons in number, holiness, and virtue,’”’ &c. 
—a somewhat equivocal prayer perhaps. 

In 1567 and the few following years we have little 
or nothing beyond the mention of the places she 
visited. On August 18, 1567, she was at Oatlands; on 
the 2lst at Guildford; on the 25th at Farnham ; and 
on September 9th she arrived at Windsor, from 
whence she had started. On July 4th, 1568, she was 
at Greenwich ; on July 6th, at Howard Place, London; 
on the 14th and 15th at Havering; on the 19th at 
Copt-Hall near Waltham; and also visited Anthony 
Cooke at Giddy or Gidea Hall, near Romford. On 
July 25, she was at Enfield; on the 28th at Hatfield. 
During August she visited St. Alban’s, Whaddon, 
Bucks; Easton, Neston, and Grafton, Northampton- 
shire; Bicester and Rycot, Oxfordshire; and New- 
bury and Reading in Berkshire; but we have no 
record of any of the Sgeepry = In 1569 she was at 
Richmond on July 27, and at Oatlands on August 2nd; 
at Guildford and Farnham on August 3rd, and again 
at Guildford on August 12th; and in this and the 
following month visited in succession, Titchfield 
House, the seat of the Earl of Southampton; the 
Vine, the residence of Lord Sandys; and Basing- 
House, the mansion of the Marquis of oe 
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and where we shall meet her again in 1601, when 
visiting his successor. In September she was at the 
town of Southampton, from whence she issued an 
order to the citizens of Coventry, displacing their 
mayor, John Harford, for beating a man who had 
meddled with his greyhounds, with a walking-staff, so 
that he died; he was also forced to agree with the 
man’s wife for his pardon, and exempted from the 
council for ever. The Queen then spent her Christ- 
mas at Hampton Court, on account of the plague, 
which was then “ dispersed far abroad in London.” 
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In the accounts of the Queen’s purse, made up to 
the end of this year (1568) from 1559, we find some 
curious entries. Her practice in music is shown by 
the entry of 74/. 13s. 4d. for lute-strings for various 
years, at the rate of 13/. 6s. 8d. per annum; one 
great sackbuitt, 15/.; 68/. 7s. lid. for perfumes ; 
painting-work, G!. 13s. 4d.; 1864/. 19s. 103d., for 
articles connected with the wardrobe ; while the only 
entry of a literary character is 1/, 6s. 8d., for binding 
four books. 





(The Ameers of Scinde.) 


SCINDE AND THE SCINDIANS. 


TreRE are many fairer portions of the earth than 
Scinde, but if its rulers had allowed the resources of 
the country to be freely developed, the Scindians might 
have been a happy and prosperous people. The Ara- 
bian Gulf, which on the east washes the coast of Mala- 
bar, and on the west the coast of Arabia, is the southern 
limit of Scinde ; and Curachee, the most western Scin- 
dian port, is just at the mouth of the Gulf of Persia. 
Scinde is bounded on the south by the sea, as already 
stated ; on the west by Beloochistan ; on the north by 
Affghanistan and the Punjaub; and on the east it is 

rated from Hindostan by a sterile and unproductive 
tract of country. The exact limits over which the power 
of the Amcers extended were not always very accurately 
defined, as the weakness of a neighbour led them to 
make encroachments upon his territory. Recently 
the country ruled over by the Ameers comprised about 





a hundred thousand square miles (nearly twice the 
extent of England), and the number of the inhabitants 
was about a million. Scinde was formerly a tributary 
of the Affghan monarchy, but about sixty years since, 
when the Douranee dynasty was in a tottering state, 
a Belochee chief of the Talpoor tribe set up as a 
ruler on his own account, but he took the remarkable 
course of admitting his three younger brothers to a 
share of the power and cares of state, and they agreed 
to reign together’ under the title of the Ameers or 
Lords of Scinde. These four chiefs were long known 
in the East by the appellation of the ‘Char Yar,’ or 
the four friends. One of the brothers died in 1801, 
when the three remaining ‘brothers partitioned the 
country amongst them, and were nearly independent 
of each other. Their relative position is shown by the 
different amount of their respective revenues, for while 
one had an annual income of fifteen lacs of ru 

(100,0007.), that of the two others did not exceed ten 
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facs in one case and five in the other. The most 
powerful of the Ameers resided at Hyderabad, the 
modern capital, where, in a massive tower within the 
fort, a treasure was amassed, valued at twenty millions 
sterling, thirteen of which were in specie and the 
remainder in jewels. The revenue of the three Ameers 
was nearly the total revenue of Scinde. There were a 
few chiefs who portions of the country, and 
levied duties on their own account. There were 
nobles of the Talpoor tribe always resident at the 
court of the Ameers, all of whom enjoyed the title of 
Ameer, but were not allowed any share in the affairs 
of the state. 

When Mr, Burnes visited Hyderabad in 1827, only 
two of the Ameers were living. So jealous had they 
been of the British government, that they had allowed 
no European officer to cross their frontier from 
the British province of Cutch on the south-east ; 
and during the Burmese war it became necessary to 
overawe them bya display of force. Much surprise 
therefore was excited when, laying aside their cold 
and unfriendly attitude, they addressed a very friendly 
letter to the Resident in Cutch, requesting Mr. Burnes 
to proceed to Hyderabad on account of the illness of 
one of the Ameers. Mr. Burnes was pleased with 
the good taete exhibited in his reception at their court. 
“ There was no gaudy show of tinsel or scarlet; none 
of that mixture of gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at 
the courts of most Hindoo princes.” But in matters 
more important than these their conduct is deserving 
only of condemnaticn, though the defects of education 
may account partly for the narrow policy which they 
pursued. Mr. Crow, in his account of the four Ameers, 
written at the end of the last century, says, “ The pre- 
sent rulers of Scinde have been seen, it is said, tending 
cattle in its jungles, and cooking their own meals, 
Certain it is that their understandings, dispositions, and 
- manners betray great barbarity of education, and that 
since their affluence they have derived little cultiva- 
tion from literature or society.” Though professing 
great attachment to the Mohammedan religion, they 
could not boast of a respectable mosque in their do- 
minions; and, in spite of their wealth, they were, 
according to Mr. Elphinstone, ignorant of elegance 
or comfort. 

The government of the Ameers was a harsh military 
despotism, careless of the welfare of the people, re- 
garding the extent of their treasure as the surest founda- 
tion of power. The light in which the unproductive 
mass of precious metals and stones at Hyderabad was 
regarded, is a proof in itself of a barbarous and unen- 
lightened mind. The taxes were enormous, and were 
farmed to the highest bidders, chiefly Hindoos, who 
alone possess capital. Trade and industry were para- 
lysed by absurd restrictions and heavy duties. Mr. 
Burnes says that it is “difficult to conceive a more 
unpopular rule with all classes of their subjects than 
that of the Ameers.” The passion for hunting is in- 
dulged in to a most extraordinary extent by the Ameers 
anu other chiefs. They depopulated extensive and 
productive tracts of country in order to make forests 
and covers for game. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the people were in a wretched state, both in the towns 
and villages. Hyderabad, the capital, situated on the 
banks of the Indus, one hundred and thirty miles from 
the sea, was little better than a collection of mud 
hovels, and not much more substantial than those 
found in the villages. Numbers of the people lived in 
grass huts erected amidst their cultivated land; and 
when food or forage failed it was not unusual for a 
whole village to be abandoned fora more favourable 
station. The Scindiams are described by the late Sir 
Alexander Burnes, in his ‘Memoir of the Indus,’ as 
passionate and proud, feelings which he ascribes to 
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their savage ignorance and jealousy, and they are na- 
turally insincere, from living under a tyrannical go- 
vernment; but they are, he says, honest, and, under 
peculiarly tempting circumstances, his property was 
always respected. They are brave soldiers, and do not 
display that passion for cavalry which distinguishes 
other Asiatic people, but pride themselves on their 
qualities as foot-soldiers. Sir Alexander Burnes re- 
marks, that their whole armed force, if brought into 
the field, would be little better than an undisciplined 
rabble. In 1834 the last of the four Ameers died, and, 
as a natural consequence of the state of the succession, 
the conflicting factions of the young princes brought 
on a civil war. The country has since been more or 
less in a disturbed state, and at present the leading 
Ameer is embroiled with the British government in 
India on points connected with the navigation of the 
Indus. It is scarcely possible that the result of the 
contest should be otherwise than advantageous to the 
people of Scinde, and if once the Ameers learn to 
now the real objects of government, the Scindians 
oor | become a happier people, and Scinde a wealthy 
and commercial kingdom. Scinde has fallen into a 
worse state since it was described by Mr. Burnes 
fifteen years ago, in consequence of the anarchy which 
ensued on the death of the last of the four Ameers. 
Their treasure and their field-sports are still the chief 
objects of those who have succeeded them, Mrs. Pos- 
tans, whose work on ‘ Western India’ is well known, 
in an account of a steam-trip down the Indus in 1842,* 
speaking of the fine forests of the Ameers enclosed 
with walls for the preservation of game, says that every 
head of game was calculated to cost the Ameers 
50/., reckoning only the expenses of their sportin 
establishments, In the period which had elapse 
since Mr. Burnes’s visit, the lords of Scinde appear 
neither to have forgotten anything nor to have learnt 
anything. 
e Indus, which is navigable from Lahore to the 
sea, a distance of a thousand miles, hitherto almost a 
stranger to commercial enterprise, is now enlivened 
by steam-boats. This river does not possess the ad- 
vantages of the Ganges, and large —— cannot enter 
any of its numerous mouths, but flat-bottomed boats 


and steam-boats constructed for the purpose may navi- 
gate its waters in safety. The British government has 
already formed treaties with the several states on the 
banks of the river, with a view of promoting and pro- 


tecting trade. Steam-boats established by the govern- 
ment and by private traders have already opened a 
commercial intercourse by this route with the north- 
western provinces of Hindostan. It is the intention of 
the government so to improve the roads between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna and the Ganges, as to enable the 
British merchant who enters the Sutlej from the Indus 
to convey his goods from the former river, and to 
descend the Jumna and Ganges, instead of ascending 
them against the stream. The benefits of this com- 
mercial activity will soon be felt in Scinde, which de- 
rives, like Egypt from its Nile, a fertility of soil which 
is periodically renewed by the overflowings of the In- 
dus, and the benefits of which might be greatly ex- 
tended by canals of irrigation. At present districts 
adapted for cultivation are in pasture, but near the 
river the famines which arise from droughts are un- 
known. Vegetation is exuberant, and the abundance 
of food attracts people from the neighbouring states 
which enjoy a less happy position; and yet lands, 
which might supply the whole of Western India with 
their surplus produce, are overrun with jungle, and 
devoted to beasts of the chase. > 


* ¢ Asiatic Journal ’ No. 155. 
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THE HORSE-FARMS OR HERDS OF 
SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


Tue Russian cavalry, and a Jarge proportion of all the 
horses required in the eastern countries of Europe, 
are mainly supplied from vast herds of horses which 
wander, in a semi-wild state, over the “steppes” or 
plains in the southern part of Asiatic Russia. These 
plains are of a most extraordinary character. They 
extend entirely across the empire, from the confines 
of, Hungary to those of China. Throughout this dis- 
tance of several thousand miles, scarcely a hill, or even 
a tree, is to be seen: the whole is one monotonous 
level, presenting less diversity of appearance, perhaps, 
than any other portion of the earth's surface, A tra- 
veller may proceed in a straight line for hundreds of 
miles without encountering a tree, or even a bush. 
The situation is so exposed that there is shelter neither 
from the heat of summer nor the cold of winter. Du- 
ring a few favoured months, such as April, May, Sep- 
tember, and October, the ground is covered with coarse 
grass; but during five winter months the cold is so in- 
tense that even the arctic regions can scarcely exceed 
it in rigour; while during two or three summer 
months the parching dryness is such as Africa only 
can excel. In such a climate, where agriculture could 
be pursued only under great disadvantages, and where 
cities and towns can hardly be said to exist, the prin- 
cipal occupation of the inhabitants is to rear horses, 
oxen, and sheep, all of which largely supply the 
European markets. 

The rearing of horses is the most remarkable of 
these three occupations, in respect to the differences 
which characterise Asia from Europe. A herd of 
horses, only a little removed from a state of wildness, 
is possessed generally by a Russian noble, who intrusts 
the entire care of it to a herdsman, called a tabuntshik, 
the herd itself being called a taboon, or tabun. The 

reat Russian families of Woronzoff, Orloff, Potocki, 

asumofisky, &c., all possess vast tracts of land in the 
“steppes ;” and the rearing of herds of horses on these 
steppes forms a notable part of the revenue of the 
proprietors, since horses can range over a large ex- 
panse of ground, and obtain support from land too 
poor to afford pasturage to cattle or sheep. 

When a taboon is about to be formed, a few stallions 
and mares are placed on the estate, under the care of 
a tabuntshik ; and these are kept together year after 
year till the number of horses amounts to nearly a 
thousand, beyond which number it is not usual to in- 
crease the size of a taboon, other t2boons being in such 
case detached from it. It is not till a taboon is full 
that the proprietor begins to become a seller, by sell- 
ing them at large horse-fairs held in different parts of 
the steppes, or to the government contractors, who go 
round from one taboon to another to select horses for 
the cavalry and the government service generally. 

The terms on which the tabuntshik is engaged by 
the owner, as well as the nature of the country and cli- 
mate, conspire to render the life of one of these herds. 
men, or horseherds, if we may coin such a term, most 
wild and precarious. He 1s answerable for every 
horse that may be lost or stolen; and, as both wolves 
and horse-thieves are plentiful in the steppes, his 
wages are generally wofully lessened by the value 
which he has to remit for the lost or stolen horses. 
The thousand horses, so far from being docile and well 
secured, are half wild, and have abundant opportuni- 
ties for escaping from the herd; and the keeper has 
therefore to guard against the wildness of the horses 
themselves as much as inst wolves and thieves. 
He almost lives in his saddle, by night as well as by 
day; and indeed more by night than by day, for the 
horses are most apt to stray, as well as to be attacked 
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by wolves or seized by thieves, in the night-time. He 
must have a constitution capable of enduring the 
greatest privations and the extremes of weather ; for 
whether in the fierce cold of winter or the equally 
fierce heat of summer, he must be alike watchful over 
his herd. A roof in winter and a shady spot in sum- 
mer are alike uncertain to him; and he must hold 
himself in readiness to gallop off at a minute’s notice 
after a stray horse. 

The dress of these men is a mudfum in parvo, an as 
semblage within a small space of as many conveni- 
ences as circumstances will allow them to provide. 
The principal garments are composed of leather, which 
are bound around his middle by a leather girdle. The 
head-covering is a high, cylindrical Tartar cap, made 
of black lambskin ; and the outer garment is a large 
brown woollen cloak, called a sreeta, with a hood to 
cover the head. This hood is allowed to hang behind 
in fine weather, and then often serves both as pocket 
and larder. Among the implements carried by the 
tabuntshik are a whip, a sling, and a wolf-club. The 
whip, called the harabuck, has a short, thick handle, 
and a thong fifteen or eighteen feet in length: this he 
has almost constantly in his hand, it being the chief 
instrument by which he keeps his disorderly herd in 
order. The sling is something like the /asso of the 
South American hunters, and is used to catch the 
horses when roaming about the plains; the keeper 
being able, by an unerring aim, to throw the lasso 
round the horse’s neck without hurting him. The 
wolf-club, as its name imports, is used to repel all of 
the enemies against whom the tabuntshik has to con- 
tend: it is a thick club, three or four feet long, armed 
with a thick iron knob at one end, and kept always 
ready near the pommel of the saddle. When hurled at 
a wolf with the dexterity which these men have 
learned to use, it seldom fails to give a fatal blow to 
the animal. 

As for provisions, the keeper is but slenderly pro- 
vided. He carries a cask of water, for the steppes 
are but scantily supplied with that invaluable commo- 
dity. He also carries a bag of bread and a bottle of 
brandy, and sundry trifles which fill up the measure 
of his removable baggage. 

The kind of life which is Jed by the horses intrusted 
to the care of these men may now be briefly sketched. 
From about April to October, when the steppes are 
coated with grass, the horses are constantly grazing, 
and make amends for the privations of the past winter. 
During the other half of the year they remain under 
shelter at night, and roam about during the day to ga- 
ther what little herbage they can find beneath the 
snow. An eye-witness has observed :—‘‘ When we say 
the horses remain under shelter, it must not be sup- 
posed that the shelter in questfon resembles in any way 
an English stable. The shelter alluded to consists of a 
space of ground enclosed by an earthen mound, with 
now and then something like a roof towards the north, 
to keep off the cold wind. There the poor creatures 
must defend themselves as well as they can against the 
merciless Boreas, who comes to them unchecked in his 
course all the way from the pole. Toa stranger it is 
quite harrowing to see the noble animals, in severe 
weather, in one of these unprotected enclosures.. The 
stallions and the stronger beasts take possession of the 
shed ; the timid and feeble stand in groups about the 
wall, and creep closely together, in order mutually to 
impart a little warmth to each other.” And not only 
do the horses suffer thus from cold; but, through the 
improvidence of the Russian agriculturists, although 
there is abundant grass for hay grown in the summer, 
a very little care is taken to ay by a store of fodder 
or the horses in winter; and thus it often happens 


that the poor animals are so reduced as to eat away 
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each other's manes and tails, for lack of anything else 
in the form of food. 

When winter is over, the horses appear as a troop 
of sickly skeletons, worn down almost to death by cold 
and hunger: but they speedily recover when luxuri- 
ating in the grass, which appears about April or May; 
and for acouple of months they are full of life and 
glee. The heats of summer are, however, nearly as 
bad for them as the cold of winter; not in relation 
strictly to the heat itself, but to the dreadful drought 
which accompanies it. The steppes are said te become 
so thoroughly dried and even baked in July and 
August, that scarcely a vestige of herbage remains, 
and all the streams are more or less dried up. The 
horses can find scarcely anything either to eat or to 
drink, and they endeavour to shield themselves from 
the fierce heat of the sun by grouping or huddling 
themselves together, each one under the partial sha- 
dow of another. 

A pleasant autumn succeeds a scorching summer, 
and the horses, provided with abundance of grass and 
of water, and exposed to a mild tempefature, recover 
from the debilitating effects of the summer, and in 
some degree prepare themselves for the horrors of the 
forthcoming winter. 

There are often fierce and remarkable contests 
between the horses and the wolves which infest the 
“steppes.” The wolves generally pony singly 
towards the herd, and springing suddenly on a mare 
who may be at the outskirts, kill her, and then carry 
off her foal. But as there are few thickets or bushes 
for concealment, the attacks of the wolf are not so 
often successful as they would be in a different kind of 
country. Sometimes a party of wolves attack the 
taboon or herd at night, and a scene ensues which 
has been thus described by a writer in the ‘ Asiatic 


Journal :’—‘“ An admirable spirit of coalition then 


displays itself among the horses. On the first alarm, 
stallions and mares come charging up to the threatened 
point, and attack the wolves with an impetuosity that 
often puts the prowlers to instant flight. Soon, how- 
ever, if they feel themselves sufficiently numerous, 
they return, and hover about the taboon, till some poor 
foal straggles a few yards from the main body, when it 
is seized by the enemy, while the mother, springing to 
its rescue, is nearly certain to share its fate. Then it 
is that the battle begins in real earnest. The mares 
form a circle, within which the foals take shelter. We 
have seen pictures in which the horses are represented 
in a circle, presenting their bind hoofs to the wolves, 
who thus appear to have the free choice of fight or to 
let it alone. Such pictures are the mere result of 
imagination, and bear very little resemblance to 
reality; for the wolf bas, in general, to pay much 
more dearly for his partiality to horse-flesh. The 
horses, when they attack wolves, do not turn their tails 
towards them, but charge upon them ina solid phalanx, 
tearing them with their teeth, and trampling on them 
with their feet. The stallions do not fall into the 
phalanx, but gallop about with streaming tails and 
erected manes, and seem to act at once as generals, 
trumpeters, and standard-bearers. Where they see a 
wolf, they rush upon him with reckless fury, mouth to 
mouth ; or, if they use their feet as weapons of offence, 
it is always with the front, and not with the hinder 
hoof, that the attack is made. With one blow the 
stallion often kills his enemy, or stuns him ; if so, he 
snatches the body up with his teeth, and flings it to 
the mares, who trample upon it till it becomes hard to 
say what kind of animal the skin belonged to.” : 
The tabuntshiks take care to keep their respective 
taboons or herds at a distance from one another; for 
if they meet, a desperate encounter generally ensues, 
all the horses of one herd making common cause 
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against the strangers. The stallions are always the 
combatants, the mares and foals keeping aloof. 

It may well be supposed that the control over five 
hundred or a thousand such horses as these must be a 
most laborious occupation, and we may well wonder 
that any men can be found to undertake such a 
task ; for they are freemen, and not slaves, who act as 
tabuntshiks. The truth seems to be that they are 
desperate, reckless men, whose habits unfit them for a 
more quiet and moderate kind of life. They receive a 
rate of wages decidedly high compared with the 
Russian average: it amounts to five or six rubles per 
year per horse, equal to about 275/. a year English. 
But out of these wages the tabuntshik has to defray all 
losses arising from robbery, attacks by wolves, strayed 
horses, and the hire of three or four assistants. Still 
his net earnings are high, and these he spends mainly 
at the brandy-houses which are to be found scattered 
on the plain. Two or three years of this life of ex 
citement incapacitates a man for any quieter employ 
ment, and ten or fifteen years of it wear him out. 

These reckless men have more of what may, by 
abuse, be called liberty, than most other men in 
Russia. They are servants, yet their services are of 
such a peculiar kind, that a Russian noble would 
hesitate long before he discharged a tabuntshik from 
the care of a taboon: the man has become acquainted 
with the horses, and the horses with him; he knows 
the value of each, and can offer sound advice as to 
which may best be kept and which sold: he knows 
where are the best pasture-grounds; and the horses, 
after being accustomed to him, yield a very unwilling 
obedience to another. Thus the servant possesses, in 
the eyes of his master, a value which causes his vicious 
qualities to be winked at. 

When a horse-fair is held in any of the towns, the 
horses are driven into the market in the same free 
condition in which they roam over the plains; for if 
tied together, they would become restless and un- 
governable. When driven through towns and villages, 
the animals always seem somewhat frightened, from 
the entire newness of the scene; but as in such case 
they all keep closely together, they give the keeper 
less, instead of more trouble. In the market-place, the 
owner of the horses is seated near an enclosure, into 
which the animals are driven by the tabuntshik. A 
scene of bargaining then ensues, the animals re- 
maining in the enclosure until the bargain is com- 
pleted. When the price is agreed upon and paid, and 
a fee given to the tabuntshik, he dexterously throws his 
sling round the neck of the selected horse, and thus 
secures him. If the purchaser refuses to fee this 
desperado, he is apt afterwards to find that the horse 
has been purposely injured by the man in the act of 
catching him. 

When the government purveyors or contractors are 
in search of cavalry horses they do not wait for the 
fair-time, but go from one taboon to another, selecting 
such horses as may be fit for the service, and paying 
for them a price previously agreed upon with the 
proprietor, 





Chinese Tools and Chinese Mechanics.—Though their iron-work 
is not good, yet their tools, such as chisels, planes, axes, &c., are 
excellent, and kept very sharp. They make use of the circular 
instead of the hand-saw. They have a saw for particularly fine. 
work, which if we had not seen them using, we should have ima- 
gined the work had been done with a chisel ; the blade ofit con- 
sists merely of a single piece of brass wire jagged with a sharp 
instrument. The pattern to be carved is traced on the wood, and 
a hole is bored in it, through which the wire is passed and made 
fast to the handle, which is kept outside the wood: the drawin 
is then cut with the greatest care and accuracy. For all ne 
work they make use of-a small sort of axe, slightly rounded on 
one side. This answers the purpose of an adze. In peaceful 
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times tae streets of a Chinese city must present a very fine ap- 
, from the way the front sign-boards are painted and 
gilded. The inside of the shops are protected from the sun by 
acreens extending across the streets, supported from the roof of 
the house. These are either of matting, or, in order to admit the 
light, are made of oyster-shells scraped fine, set in frames like 
s of glass. We set a great many tailors to work for us; who 
made things very well if they had a good pattern; but it was 
necessary to be careful that there was no defect or patch in it, for 
they copied exactly as they saw the article before them. Our 
gloves puzzled them most ; only one man succeeded in turning 
out a pair at all resembling English gloves. They were almost 
the only ang op who did not desert the city, aud they had 
always plenty to do.— Doings in China, . 

Irish Climate and its Uses.—Of all subjects of conversation, the 
weather is perhaps the most engrossing ; and in few countries is 
it so much a subject of complaint as in Ireland. Every one 
feels, acknowledges, and generally exaggerates the supposed evil ; 
whilst the principal remedy of its tical ill consequences, 
drainage, is universally neglected. Too much water requires 
drainage as a corrective; the excess of water being the evil, not 
the water itself. These remarks I make from the conviction which 
nas often passed over my mind when visiting some of the wilder 
and more unpromising parts of the country, that the dampness of 
the climate, under the present rude system of tillage, is a blessing 
rather than a curse. It induces natural fertility, where without it 
there would be sterility ; and appears to be the reason why soils of 
indifferent quality are so often covered with a fresh and wholesome 
yerdure, and tracts of mountain or recky ground, which would 
appear to repel cullivation, are made to produce crops and to 
support a considerable population, The wanderer along the 
mountain-side or in such rocky districts as those of Orritor, 
Dungate, Craigballyharky, Cregganconroe, &c., will have fre- 
quent cause to admire the patience and fortitude with which the 
numble peasant encounters the apparently impracticable task of 
clearing away stones, reclaiming bog, and introducing cultiva- 
tion amidst the rocks; and though he may murmur at the fre- 
quent shower, to him so troublesome, he will readily recognise it 
as a powerful auxiliary to the poor man’s labours. A dry cli- 
mate would require a more pertect tillage to render the soil fitted 
to absorb moisture; a damp climate forees vegetation in spite of 
indifferent culture. But if the climate in some degree favours 
the rude operations of the small farmer, it ought to stimulate 
him to exertion, by the conviction that, were the ground drained 
and the culture improved, the chances of a good harvest would 
be vastly combo even in mountain districts; and in the 
lower andl more fertile tracts, where the excess of water has 
scarcely any counterbalancing advantage, a most serious evil 
would be removed.—Report on the Geelogy of Londonderry, by 
Capt. Portlock, 





Substanee of Comets.—The most interesting question is that of 
their masses—are they solid, or mere clouds of gaseous matter? 
Do they derive light from the sun, or are they luminous of them- 
selves? Do they gradually waste away, or do they continue of 
the same magnitude and intensity of light? These are the only 
questions which it is worth while to state separately, being the 
only ones as to which good grounds for conjecture can be given. 
The question relative to the masses of comets has been pretty 
well settled. It may be stated as a certain fact, that though 
several comets have been placed in situations in which a mass as 
heavy as a satellite of Japiter would have produced sensible 
effects of perturbation, no such effects have been produced. The 
comet of 1770, had it been only the five-thousandth part of the 
earth, would have altered the length of our year more than a 
second of time, which must have been observed again and again 
before now. The same comet must have passed in 1779 between 
the satellites of Jupiter: had it been the fiftieth part of one of 
them in mass, it must have affected that system sensibly. The 

seomet of Biela came very near the earth in 1832: not the 
smallest effect of perturbation has been observed. But the ques- 
tion has been lately brought within still narrower limits. The 
tail of a comet, supposing it to consist of matter like the gases on 
our earth (on which supposition every speculation must poset), 
is a continual efflux from the body. It is impossible that a 
age atmosphere could be in equilibrium under such a 
. ‘The attraction of the body of the comet itself upon such 

an shere must be exceedingly slight. Again, it is known 
fron the cld planets that if space b- filled with any fluid, such a 
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fluid must be excessively rare and elastic, or it would show some 
effect in gradually causing the planets to approach the sun, and 
shortening their period of rotation. No such acceleration has 
been ed ; not that small accelerations cannot be detected, 
for that of the moon, depending on other causes, has been de- 
tected, though only amounting to a minute of space in six cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, just in the same way as the fall of a 
feather shows our atmosphere, though that of a bit cf lead does 
not, it may happen that a fluid pervading all space, and so rare 
as not to affect the planets sensibly for many thousands of years, 
may soon show itself on such a mass as that of a comet. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Encke, the comet which bears his 
name is gradually shortening its period, at the rate of something 
less than one day out of twenty-five hundred, being precisely the 
sort of effect, and up to this time the only known sort of effect, 
which could result from a resisting medium. . . . It is most 
probable that a comet is altogether gaseous, without any solic 
matter whatever, Stars have been repeatedly seen through the 
thickest parts. Sir J. Herschel, for-instance, in 1832, saw a 
group of stars of the sixteenth magnitude almost through the 
centre of Biela’s comet. . . . We cannot help being convineed 
that every ility leans towards the truth of the gaseous 
hypothesis, If this be true, we might as well attempt to ascer- 
tain how fara cloud which is driven against a mountain will 
tend to break off the top, as speculate upon any mechanical 
danger to the earth from contact with a comet. ‘The effect of 
such a circumstance would be the mixture of ifs gaseous mate- 
rial with the atmosphere, a permanent rise (probably) in the 
mean height of the barometer (though there is no evidence to 
make it highly probable that all the comets put together would 
have mass enough to uce a sensible effect of this kind), and, 
if the gaseous matter should condense sufficiently to descend to 
the lower regions of our atmosphere, some effect upon animal 
and vegetable existence, as likely good as bad. For anything 
rendering the contrary highly probable, the earth may have been 
many times in the tail (or, as we might say, in the draft) of a 
comet. That comets receive their light from the sun is made 
evident by their alterations of brilliancy, If they shone by their 
own light, the size would vary with the distance, but not the in- 
trinsic brilliancy. But nothing like phases have been observed, 
except in a very few instances, which are satisfactorily shown to 
be either doubtful as to the fact, or not such as should 
have been, the position of the sun and earth being considered. 
This absence of phase is in favour of the supposition of an ir- 
regular gaseous mass. If we take all the recorded accounts, we 
should certainly be inclined to imagine that the whole system 
of comets is diminishing in brilliancy and magnitude. But 
these accounts were written under the bias of terror, and raust be 
considered as most probably exaggerated. It is impossible to 
see how the waste which arises from the tail can go on without 
such diminution. The only positive fact however is this, that 
the comet of Halley, which in 1682 was as round and clear as 
oupies, was not visible to the naked eye in 1759, and in 1836 
exhibited a medium brightness, being then in a much more fa- 
vourable position. ‘The question as to waste is therefore mixed 
up with others, from which it cannot at present be separated. 
The nuclei of comets (so far as observed) have varied from 30 
to 3000 miles; the lengths of their tails from nothing up to 
more than a hundred millions of miles.—Penny Cyclopedia. 


Tea-drinkwng on the Neva.—It is curious to see the people 
drink tea aboard these steamers: a nger asks for tea, by 
which the French understand wn the complet ; the Russians, a 
portion; we should say, tea for one. This comprises a small 
teapot in which the tea, and that of the best kind, has been in- 
fused ; a larger teapot full of hot water, a small saucer full of 
lump sugar, an empty tumbler and teaspoon, a slice of lemon, 
and a small decanter of spirits. All this is served simultaneously 
upow a tray. As soon as the tea is sufficiently infused, he pours 
it out into the tumbler ; to which he adds a glass of spirits and 
a slice of lemon, and then fills vp the smaller with hot water 
from the larger pot, The first glass of tea expedited, he brews 
again in the same way, and this for five or six times, till the tea 
has no longer colour or flavour; but there is the lemon, the 
sugar, and the brandy, and the tea is now the apology. The 
effect produced will depend upon the quantity of brandy which 
he has thus sipped. If he have been sparing, he remains quiet 
upon deck, or converses freely with his fellow-passengers. If he 
have sucked the monkey too strongly, he is mischievous, and is 
for looking after the machinery.—Life of a Travelling Physician. 





